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CHAPTER XLVIII AN OLD DIARY. 


To find out what it was that troubled 
Beatrice Gordon we must go back to her, 
when at last, relieved of Minnie’s presence, 
she sat down to write a few letters. She 
had put several of her unanswered notes 
into the big bureau, and as she opened it 
she thought she would finish off her corre- 
spondence. It was late before she had 
diminished the heap of letters, and, wishing 
to put away the remainder carefully, she 
opened one of the little drawers in great 
haste to put in her papers. So hastily, how- 
ever, did she open it that the drawer came 
out, and then Beatrice, surprised at finding 
it so smal], peeped into the cavity. The 
idea of a secret drawer at once suggested 
itself to her, and from mere idle curiosity 
she tried to find it. It was, however, 
some time before she succeeded in touching 
the spring which made the secret drawer 
burst forth. Interested in her discovery, 
Beatrice drew out the drawer, but found 
nothing in it to attract her attention. 

“What a delightful piace to hide a will !” 
she thought, having lately heard Colin 
discuss his will. ‘I shall ask mother to 
give me this nice old thing for a wedding 
present,” 

Then suddenly she remembered she 
would be too tired to get up early and 
see Colin start off if she did not go to bed, 
80 she tried to replace the drawer, but, 
finding a little difficulty in so doing, she 
brought a candle nearer, to see what pre- 





vented its shutting. She tock it out again 
and looked in. Suddenly she was attrac- 
ted by the sight of something shining at 
the very back of the empty space. She 
put her hand in to pull it out, and found 
she came in contact with a small button. 
She pulled it, and to her intense surprise 
she found it was a second secret drawer ; 
but round the button was entangled a 
small piece of bead fringe. 

‘Why, that is a bit of mother’s fringe,” 
said Beatrice, out loud. ‘‘ We were laugh- 
ing about those peculiar beads on it only 
the other day. She must have caught her 
sleeve whilst opening it,” 

But the drawer being opened, Beatrice 
now caught sight of an old-fashioned, 
square packet of yellow-looking letters. 
Almost unconsciously Beatrice took them 
out. Beside the letters there was a packet 
of paper tied with white cord, and a small 
book closely written within. 

She took out one of the letters and 
opened it, It began, ‘‘ My dear husband.” 
Beatrice, not knowing for whom this was 
intended, folded it up again. The little 
book, however, looked like a diary, She 
opened it and began reading it. It was 
written in a female hand of the old style, 
in fine Italian characters. Oa and on she 
read, It was very easy todecipher, and though 
the writing now and then became feeble 
and almost illegible, Beatrice, with a little 
trouble, could make it out, As she read 
her face flushed, her eyes dilated. Her 
wildest thoughts could never have conjured |} 
up the story she here read. But it was not 
only a story, it was a reality. Beatrice 
never doubted it for a moment, and this 
reality affected her deeply —and would 
indeed affect all of them. Her honest 
nature at once arrived at a true solution. 

It was very late before she had done 
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pondering over this discovery, and then she 
remembered that she had not heard Austin 
come past her door. She must tell some 
one ; sha must tell him. Thus it was that, 
as he came by, Austin saw his sister stand- 
ing there, pale as death, beckoning him in. 

‘Austin, here is something I have 
found in this secret drawer—something 
that makes me feel sure we have no right 
to all this property, that we are keeping 
some one out of their inheritance.” 

“Beatrice, you have been dreaming,” 
said Austin, almost laughing at his sister’s 
eager manner. “ Besides, it is too late to 
discuss such an important matter.” 

“Tt is no joke, Austin,” she said, 
eagerly. ‘‘See, this is a diary, the diary 
of James Gordon’s wife.” 

“ He was never married, so you have got 
hold of some former lady’s reminiscences.” 

“No; sit down, Austin. Don’t laugh, 
but read this,” 

Austin had been pondering so deeply 
over his own affairs that he found it diffi- 
cult to enter into his sister’s new discovery. 
He never doubted for a minute that she 
was mistaken. The little he knew about 
the Warren was that as James Gordon 
had died unmarried, the property had 
passed, under the will of his father, to 
his cousin, Mrs. Gordon. He knew, too, 
that there had been a lawyer to see into 
everything, and that there had been no 
question about the inheritance. In the 
face of all this he could not possibly credit 
a sudden discovery made by Beatrice in 
the dead of the night. It savoured too 
much of romance and mystification. 

‘“‘ My dear Beatrice, do listen to reason ; 
you don’t expect me to read all this faded 
writing at two o’clock in the morning ?” 

‘What does the time matter,” said the 
girl, impatiently, ‘if there is some one 
wronged? I know what Colin would say 
about it. Besides, there are not many 
pages of this.” 

Austin, not caring much to be compared 
to Colin, resigned himself to the in- 
evitable, drew up an arm-chair near the 
fire, and opened the old-fashioned red- 
covered manuscript book. Some of the 
leaves had been torn out ; those that re- 
mained were dated at various intervals of 
time; but those extracts only which serve 
to clear up the mystery, are here noted 
down : 

** November 18.—James has brought me 
home—our home in future, whatever may 
happen. What is it to me if he thinks it 
best to keep our marriage to himself? I 








am sure he has his reasons ; he is so strong, 
so different to myself, I believe he knows 
what is best for me. How well I 
remember the doubts I laboured under 
before the time when we were married, 
how many difficulties I found, how my 
doubts would rise again and again, though 
he could always dispel them! But now all 
is changed ; I am his wife ; what he does 
must be right for me. He told me before 
I came that we should lead a lonely life 
here ; but what could I want more than 
his company? I do not care at all about 
other people ; I donot want them. As to 
being dull with him in this lovely neigh- 
bourhood, I think I could live here a hun- 
dred years without wishing to see any one 
but my dear husband, 

** December.—I wonder what my poor old 
aunt thinks of me? She will call me 
cruel and ungrateful, that is, if she still 
lives. Ab, she was never in love, never 
matried ; she could not tell what the feeling 
was when she forbade me to have any- 
thing more to do with James. Yet 
how easily she was deceived, how little she 
guessed that James daily met me in my 
walks! Some days I fancy I was wrong, 
and I have a strange presentiment that 
perhaps some day my children will deceive 
me. I am sure I should be easily taken in 
by those I loved ; I could not believe evil 
of them. This country, pretty as it is, can 
look dreary at times, and the house is too 
big to be left long alone in it. I get 
fancies, I am becoming nervous without 
any reason forit, My aunt knows nothing 
of this place; she fancies—but no, she 
cannot do that. James must write to her 
some day; I have begged him to do so, 
and he says he will when she has had 
time to ‘cool down’ and get over her 
displeasure, I do not want her to believe 
that I went against all her teaching. 

“December 23.—I meant to be very 
happy with James this first Christmas, and 
so 1 am ; but stil], to-day I had a great trial 
to endure—one which I could not have 
imagined beforehand. James took me 
with him to D——, and there the lady of 
the house would not ask me in, though it 
was snowing hard; she pretended not to 
see me, James was angry—I never saw 
him so angry; but when we came home 
again he said he should never set foot in 
that house again, or in any other if they 
were so rude. I thought previously that 
I did not care what people said, but to- 
day there came over me a great wish that 
everything should be acknowledged. For 
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the first time I went against James’s wishes, 
I spoke to him about it, and I begged him 
to make our marriage public. Not that I 
want any society but his; but yet——— How- 
ever, he made it plain to me that he could 
not do so yet ; there were reasons which he 
could not tell me, but which would most 
likely be soon overcome. I am quite con- 
tent if he wishes it—quite. I want no one 
but James; his wishes are my whole 
law. 

“ January.—I feel very sad today. I 
think I am giving way to low spirits. James 
says I am losing my youthful spirits ; per- 
haps I am. We are quite old married 
people now. Three months, Ah! I do 
feel older—years older. I wish he would 
write to my aunt; she is so proud, she 
will never seek me out. James is out a 
great deal, hunting and shooting. He 
brings in his friends sometimes, but I 
never go downstairs to entertain them ; 
James does not wish it. He is really my 
lord and master. 

“ January 27.—This morning, as I was 
in the conservatory trying to.find a flower 
for James’ buttonhole, I saw a gentleman 
ride up to the front door. James was 


gone out for a walk; but he would not be 


long, I knew, so I went into the hall and 
met the stranger. I thought he stared 
rather rudely at me instead of asking if 
Mr. James Gordon was in, so I said that 
he would soon return, and begged him to 
come in. However, he would not do so, 
but merely said he would go and meet 
him; then he went away with bare 
civility. I was glad to see him go out of 
the house. When James returned, he 
came and sat down by the library fire, and 
said, almost angrily for the first time : 

“*Do you repent of marrying me ?’ 

“I was hart at his saying this, and 
feeling perhaps a little tired, for I burst 
into tears and said : 

“*No, of course not,’ 

“Then he asked me if I could bear 
something for his sake. 

“*T have given you everything, dear,’ 
I answered, ‘and borne something already, 
though it seems very little compared to 
what I would do if necessary.’ 

“* Well, then, dear, will you bear not 
being publicly acknowledged as my wife?’ 
he said, at last. ‘ You know no one here, 
and I don’t wish you to know any one, so 
that it will really make no difference to you ; 
but certain family matters oblige me to 
ask you once more to put off the day 


or——— 





“James paused, and a terrible dread 
seized me. 

“*But I am your wife,’ 1 cried, ner- 
vously; whereupon he scolded me playfully 
and said : 

“*Of course you are. We can prove it 
any day by going to that old church, you 
know, in the City ; but it will make all the 
difference to me now,’ 

“T saw him look vexed, and I at once 
blamed myself. Why could I not trast 
him? So of course I consented, and I told 
him that I did not care who knew or who 
did not know the truth. I wanted nothing 
but himself, for I was his true wife. After 
this he kissed me and regained his usual 
manner. I must put away the thought; 
James is all to me, so what can be the 
worth of the world’s opinion? But I think 
this request from my husband is somehow 
connected with that horrid man who called 
hera the other day. I saw James did not 
wish to discuss the question any more, so 
of course I left it alone. 

 June.—The beautiful summer weather 
has come. How lovely all the country 
round is ; everything seems happy except 
myself. Yet I ought not to complain. 
James has a good deal to think about and 
a great deal to trouble him. I am always 
happy when I am with him, though he 
is so often out all day long that I sit 
brooding at home fancying such silly 
things. I imagine he is killed, or that 
some accident has happened to him. 
Yesterday he showed me ‘The Times’— 
I never read the paper—and there I sud- 
denly saw the account of my aunt’s death. 
She is the only relation Ihave. I burst into 
tears, and James was angry, and said again 
that he supposed I repented my bargain. 
He ought not to have called it ‘a bargain.’ 
He has my life, my soul, my everything. 
Perhaps some day he may understand it 
all. Only men are so different from 
women; they lead a more active life, and 
have more to change their thoughts. 
Patience—perhaps—ah, I have a happy 
prospect, but I must not write about it; I 
ponder about it when James is away from 
me. 

“ November.—I am jast able to hold a 
pen. I have been very ill, but I must put 
down a few words on my wedding day. 
My baby is asleep—so rosy, sosmall. God 
is very good to have given me a little girl 
to cheer my solitude ; I shall not be alone 
any more. I never knew till now from 
what intense loneliness I had suffered ; but 
Ido not complain. No, I am James’s wife ; 
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I married him of my own free will, my 
full consent ; but I see now how wilful and 
headstrong I was; how cruel to my aunt 
to leave her as I did. I wish I could warn 
all those who may be suffering the tempta- 
tion I suffered. I would say to them, ‘Do 
not do anything underhand ; conceal no- 
thing.’ If I had refused to steal away 
from home, all I have suffered here 
from, concealment would have been im- 
possible; and yet, James says it is necessary. 
I hardly dare broach the subject now; but 
the other day, as I saw Dr. Smith look 
rather sadly at my baby, I nearly told him ; 
I felt as if I were a cruel, heartless mother 
to let my child suffer from unmerited 
reproach. In the evening I asked James 
if, for baby’s seke, the truth might 
now be spoken, Again he was angry with 
me, and said, ‘What harm can possibly 
come to the child, and what difference does 
it make to her at present?’ I see I must 
wait patiently. Dr. Smith says I have 
been very iJl—that I must take great care 
of myself. For baby’s seke I will try.” 


There was a long interval now in the 
journal ; leaves had algo been torn out, and 
the next entry was dated the following 


June. 

‘June 10.—Baby is the prettiest child 
imaginable ; she is so good, too. I wonder 
what she will be like when she grows up? 
Kind Dr. Smith, when he comes to see me, 
always cays something complimentary about 
her, though he never praises my looks, I 
wonder if he ever guesses my troubles? He 
never pretends to do so, but is always kind 
and natural. Our conversation is limited, 
however, as I know no one here, and I am 
always too weak to read much. I must 
think of the future and take courage, for 
the present is sad enough. I fear I am no 
fit or amusing companion for James ; he 
has to find friends away from me. He 
rides a great deal, but he seems always 
troubled about something. I hope it is 
not about my old wishes ; I never mention 
the subject now, for I wish for nothing 
now and go nowhere ; neither, indeed, could 
I do so if I wished it. It is a pity baby 
is so young ; James does not like babies. 
Perhaps, when she is older she will be a 
companion to him ; at present she is only 
mother’s darling.” 

Then followed a few more jottings in 
the same strain, till on the last page were 
a few lines written in a very trembling 
hand ; it seemed as if one could almost 
trace the hand of death. 

“Christmas Day.—My little wee babe is 





nearly a month old. I do not think I ever |, 
in all my life looked upon a prettier baby 
—my second little flower—a Christmas 
Rose, I call her, because she is the last Rose 
I shall ever see. Yesterday, Dr. Smith told 
me—oh, so gently—that I could not live 
much longer. I am satisfied. James does 
not want me any more, and the babies will 
thrive, they are both so strong—=strange, 
when their mother has been such a poor 
weak creature. Soon the future will be 
plain, and then—if only James would tell 
me all, and the reason of it! Perhaps if I 
tell him; but no, why make him angry? 
—our time together is so short, Perhaps 
some day my little girls will be happy, and 
they will never know what their mother 
suffered nor how they comforted her—and 
yet——” 


These were the last words, and the 
sentence was unfinished; but as Austin 
finished them and laid down the book, his 
hand trembled a little. 

“ Bee, you were right. Are these children 
alive? Perhaps they both died. Whata 
sad state of misery! But surely that James 
Gordon was a brute.” 

“T feel sure they are alive, and that 
they don’t know; you remember they 
were mentioned to us in the cottage.” 

“But where are they now? Mother 
knows nothing about this. How curious 
you should find this !” 

“Yes, isn’t it? But of course mother: 

Beatrice stopped and suddenly turned pale; 
there on the bureau lay the little drawer 
with a few other letters and papers in it, 
and round the handle was that piece of 
bead trimming which could belong to no 
one but her mother. 

“ Austin, look! On this handle is a piece 
of mother’s bead trimming; she knows 
all about this ; she has seen this writing.” 

“How can you say such a thing, 
Beatrice? If she knew, we should not be 
here. Perhaps” But at this moment 
there came over both Bse’s and Austin’s 
minds the most terrible fear that children 
can experience—a doubt of their mother’s 
honesty of purpose. To Bee came the 
thought of her mother’s looks, and her 
sudden determination to remove the piece 
of furniture from her room; to Austin, the 
little his mother had ever told him about 
James Gordon or the property. 

“T think mother knows,” said Beatrice, 
after a moment of intense shame ; “and ob, 
we have lived a lie. What will Colin say ? 
I can never be his wife—and I must own 
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it all.” The quiet girl was beside herself 
with agony; Austin, however, at once 
took the more rational view of the matter. 

"Don’t be so hasty, Bee. You have no 
right to say this. I will ask mother plainly 
about it. She and I had some difference 
the other evening about my affairs ; but 
this is quite another matter. She will 
clear it up at once, I am sure,” 

“No; it will not be cleared up, I feel 
sure, except in one way. We have driven 
away those girls; that is why there has 
always been so much secrecy about it all, 
and I always felt that the money had 
brought us no happiness; but Colin 
Austin, I cannot face him again with this 
knowledge. You don’t know him; he is 
so very, very particular about truth and 
openness. He would fancy I had shared 
in all this wretched business, What am I 
todo? Shall I go to mother now?” 

Austin was himself terribly puzzled. 
The whole business seemed to him to 
bring shame on them; but how could he 
or Beatrice be open at the expense of their 
own mother? That was impossible. He 


took up the drawer and turned over its 
contents. There was a marriage certificate, 


some love-letters from James Gordon to 
his wife before their elopement, and a few 
insignificant others. Not a line in his 
handwriting, however ; nothing to explain 
why he had made his wife suffer this un- 
usual scorn, Search as they might, the 
brother and sister were unable to solve the 
mystery. 

After a few moments Austin made up 
his mind. He tried to calm the agitated 
girl, who, having jumped to a conclusion, 
could see no way out of the difficulty, 

‘Beatrice, listen, I think the case 

stands thus. You have discovered these 
proofs; you have no right to say any one 
else has discovered them before you. To- 
morrow morning we must have the matter 
made public and at once enquired into. 
Mother need have nothing to do with it.” 
_ “Bat, Austin, you forget; my wedding 
18 In @ week’s time, and we have no right 
to have spent all the money onit. I can- 
not let Colin be made the partaker of 
stolen goods.” And Bee laughed miserably. 
“We ought to refund every penny we 
have taken, and you know that unless we 
pinch ourselves a great deal this will be 
quite impossiblo—for years.” 

“I forgot that; but it shall be given 
back. Bee, poor Bee, I can’t help wishing 


that this had come out after your wed- 
ding.” 





But Iam so glad that it is otherwise. 
I think the shame would have killed me.” 

“Don’t be foolish. There can be no 
shame if accident alone brought the truth 
to light.” 

* Accident? Austin, don’t you see people 
will hear that mother had this bureau 
moved out of her room into mine, and that 
her sleeve fringe was found on the handle ? 
Will the world call that accident? -No; 
there will be but one construction, and we 
shall be disgraced. Anyhow, whatever the 
world might think, Colin must know the 
truth, or—I must give him up ; but I must 
love him always. Oh, I wish I were 
dead |” 

And Beatrice laid her hot hand on her 
brother’s, trying to derive some comfort 
from him. 

“You are tired, Bee,” he said at last. 
‘We had better both go to bed, and to- 
morrow we shall perhaps find our fears are 
groundless.” 

If, on her side, Bee was in despair, a 
sudden feeling of relief had come over 
Austin. He felt all at once that he was 
now no longer fettered by his mother’s 
money ; that he would, after all, be a penni- 
less beggar, and that he must at once find 
something to do to earn money ; “and then,” 
he added to himself, “what can it matter 
whom I marry? No heiress will cast an 
eye on me in future. Grace will not refuse 
me when I tell her that, like her, I am an 
outcast, with nothing to support me but the 
labour of my hands or my head. I fear this 
debt will cripple us all for a long, long time ; 
but——” 

Was it only adebt? Was it a theft? 

Left to himself, Austin felt angry with 
Bee for having even suggested such a thing 
about their mother. Certainly it was done 
in a moment of surprise; but then 
Well, he would go to his mother and ask 
her plainly if this were so. She should clear 
herself. As to fringe, one woman’s trim- 
ming was so exactly like every other that 
there could easily be a mistake, On the 
face of it, a woman had put the papers 
there. Why was it not her trimming ? 

Bee’s thoughts, however, had no cheer- 
fal side to them ; she felf as if she were 
suddenly hurled into a life of unreality and 
deceit. No; she knew that bit of fringe 
very well; no one else had any like 
it. It did not occur to her that her 
mother might have opened a drawer and 
then refrained from investigating the con- 
tents; fearing the truth was a thought 
that could not enter her brain. Whatever 
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Austin might say, Bee knew that there had 
been some underhand dealing, and that, 
even if the best light were thrown on the 
business, some one had suffered for their 
happiness. Those girls—where were they 
now? Colin would consider the whole 
affair very curious, and she could not bear 
his blame. In either case it would be 
better to give him up and to spare him the 
pain of any disclosures which might follow. 
With this resolve in her mind, Bee could 
not take Austin’s advice. Terrible was 
the fight she fought that night, as, without 
undressing, she paced her room. It was 
seven o’clock before, pale and haggard, she 
walked downstairs. 





THE ART OF DROP. 

ACCORDING to a venerable old middle- 
class belief, one of the chief advantages of 
a public school and university career is the 
fact that it enables a young man to start 
in life well equipped with a selection of 
desirable friends of a sort he would other- 
wise not have come in contact with. This 
belief is, perhaps, built a little too much 
on the pre-supposition that to win the cog- 
nisance of others ought to be one of the chief 
aims of life ; that one ought, at all times and 
in all places, to be looking out for new 
acquaintances ; but this pre-supposition is 
one which the experience of most men will 
question. Those who have put it to the 
test, and have come to “forty year,” will 
have been taught the other side of the 
matter, and will tell you that it is just as 
necessary to learn how to wriggle out of 
unsatisfactory intimacies, formed with- 
out due foresight, and to keep one’s eyes 
wide open so as not to commit further 
indiscretions of the same nature; in other 
words, to cultivate the Art of Drop. 

Youth is the season—at least, so the 
wise men tell us—in which we make the 
most mistakes. Certainly, it is then that 
we are most anxious to draw closer the 
cords of friendship with casual strangers 
whom we may meet on the Queen’s highway. 
As a rule, when our twenty-fifth birthday 
comes, the collecting process is checked, 
and at thirty it ceases altogether. At 
thirty-five the eliminating generally 
begins, and at forty most men have 
carried it far enougb, and at the same 
time acquired worldly wisdom sufficient to 
restrain them from future lapses. The 
shades of the prison-house have now com- 
pletely closed round, so that only those 





whose claims are impeccable are admitted. 
Through the hard mid-region of life the 
exclusive mood prevails; but, as old age 
comes on, the strings are often loosened, 
and some of the most fatal false steps 
on record are taken, when the judge- 
ment becomes warped, and the eyes too 
feeble to perceive the wolf under the dis- 
guising fleece. The people who grow 
more difficult and inaccessible with increas- 
ing years are probably the wiser, though 
not the more amiable section of mankind. 
Some there are who never lose the 
youthful sense of pleasure which the for- 
mation of a new acquaintance brings, and 
go on through life ever widening the circle 
of their intimacy. These are the “nice 
friendly people” in the world’s estimation ; 
the people whom one is always glad to 
meet; but often, it must be confessed, one 
is not equally glad to meet the associates 
they have a trick of collecting around 
them ; for, being nice and friendly, they 
are naturally good-natured also, and dis- 
inclined to let drop any one whom they 
may once have taken up, for fear of 
hurting susceptibilities. Examples of those 
who have made partial or total shipwreck 
of their lives through this kindly weak- 
ness might be quoted by the dozen; but 
none will point the necessary moral more 
effectively than the case of Mrs, Robins. 

Mrs. Robins, by the freak of fortune— 
I will not say whether it was good or bad 
fortune in this case—was left a widow at 
the early age of twenty-two. I will 
merely remark that, judging from the 
little I knew of him, Mr, Robins could 
never have been a very nice man. Cer- 
tainly, in his latter days—he was some 
five-and-forty years his wife’s senior—he 
was simply odious. But he was rich, and 
Mrs. Robins had a cousin, Dick Trimmer 
by name, one of the many unemployed 
who hang about the law courts, who saw 
that the settlements were rightly drawn ; 80 
that, with the putting on of her widow's 
mourning, Mrs. Robins entered into the 
uncontrolled enjoyment of a very hand- 
some income, It was shortly after her 
bereavement that I made her acquaint- 
ance, having been introduced by Mr. 
Richard Trimmer, who was a contem- 
porary of mine at Trinity Hall. 

Daring her husband’s lifetime she had 
lived almost the life of a recluse. Mr. Robins 
had seen a great deal of society, and of 
all sorts, except the best, in his bachelor 
days ; and, when he made trial of matri- 
mony, his digestion was considerably im- 
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paired, and the trough at which he had 
hitherto fed with avidity had grown 
nauseous and repellent. Indeed, his chief 
object in marrying was to try something 
new, and to secure an unpaid nurse to look 
after him in case he should fall ill. Ilness 
came upon him much sooner than he had 
anticipated, and Mrs. Robins’s services were 
called into requisition. She had a bad 
time of it for a few months; but her task 
was not a long one, for in less than a year 
| after her marriage she was left a widow, 
aud free to begin life on her own account. 
As a preliminary step she got rid of the 
large gloomy house in Regent’s Park, and 
for a time determined to do without house- 
keeping, and to see something of the 
world outside the London postal delivery. 
She started in July for Homburg, and after a 
month spent there went on to the Engadine. 
Then she lingered about the Lake of 
Geneva till the end of October, when she 
repaired to Nice, and settled in a smart 
suite of rooms in a small hotel, to enjoy 
herself in earnest. 

For two years or so this life went on not 
unpleasantly, and then there came a day 
when Mrs. Robins began to feel that she 
would like to have a home of her own once 
more; and, by the advice and assistance 
of her cousin Dick, she made a fresh start 
in housekeeping in a cosy little house in 
that region called by the dwellers therein 
“ Hyde Park,” and by the rest of the world 
Bayswater. Dick Trimmer gave me her 
address and asked me to call, and on an 
early date I paid my respects. I found 
Mrs. Robins greatly improved in looks, 
and with considerably more assurance of 
manner. She wore at this time the very 
faintest of mourning, but she was careful 
not to give any occasion to the censorious 
to charge her with skittishness in the 
matter of diversions, Perhaps sbe felt that 
there was more pleasure to be got out of 
decorous jaunts into the country or to the 
theatre, or from snug little dinners in 
her snug little dining-room. To these 
latter I was invited pretty frequently, as 
Mrs, Robins was fond of giving her little 
dinners, and her visiting book, as yet, was 
not very full. The hostess, the house and 
appointments, and the dinner itself were 
all that could be wished ; but, leaving my 
friend Dick out of the reckoning, I cannot 
say I cared much for the guests I met 
there. I must here mention the fact that 
Mr. Robins’s marriage led to an abrupt 
termination to all intercourse with his 
relations ; and, though the latter made 





overtures of reconciliation to the widow, 
these overtures were not entertained ; 
most likely she had had enough of the 
Robins family in the person of the late 
lamented. Very wisely, also, she refused 
to have anything to say to any of his 
friends, so it will appear that, as far as 
society went, she was determined to make 
a start with a clean slate. 

Yet with all the advantages that a pretty 
woman with a good income possesses, she 
managed to get round her a set of people 
with whom Mr. Robins would have found 
himself at home in his liveliest days. I 
call to mind in particular a certain dinner- 
party which she gave on the eve of the 
Derby. She had staying in the house two 
cousins of hers, Miss Laura and Miss 
Fanny Smith, young ladies of thirty or so, 
from a small provincial town, with pro- 
nounced Church views of a somewhat 
serious turn. They, of course, were hugely 
respectable, and so were the Hodgkin 
Hawbucks, good solid county people picked 
up last year at Homburg; and so, I hope, 
were Dick Trimmer and myself. It has 
since occurred to me that perhaps our 
hostess may have regarded the above- 
named contingent as being, shall we say, 
a little solid, necessitating an admixture of 
something vivacious to make the party a 
success. At any rate, if she wanted vivacity 
she certainly got it in the balance of the 
guests. These consisted of Mr. and Mrs, 
Westbourne Parker, of Bayswater and 
Monte Carlo; Colonel and Mrs, Bullinger, 
English residents in Florence; Mr. Montagu 
Lewis, a lucky baccarat player, discovered at 
Nice; Friulein Hirsch, who, in spite of her 
name, passed for French, and had a repu- 
tation for singing French comic songs with 
true French verve; Mr. and Mrs, de Brazil, 
of no ascertained nationality; and Mr. 
Roper, a gentleman who seemed to know 
a great deal about the great race of the 
morrow. 

As I glanced round the table during the 
consumption of the “ hors-d’ceuvres,” 1 saw 
at once that our amiable hostess had not 
been as carefal in the selection and admix- 
ture of the guests around her board as in 
the compilation of her menu. She had, 
perhaps unwittingly, assembled round her 
table a mingled herd of sheep and goats, 
and a party made up of this combination 
is foredoomed to failure. Without a word 
being spoken, the opposite natures seemed 
to recognise the enemy and recoil. Miss 
Laura Smith went down with Mr. de 
Brazil, and Miss Fanny with Colonel 
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Ballinger. Dick Trimmer took Mrs, 
Westbourne Parker, and Mr, Roper was well 
mated with Friiulein Hirsch. From the 
look upon Dick’s face I was quite satisfied 
that he was in possession of certain facts of 
history about his neighbour which the rest 
of the world only suspected. Mr. de Brazil 
seemed to have spent a good deal of time 
in the New World, and he set himself to 
entertain Miss Fanny with many diverting 
stories as to the current habits of South 
American society; and Colonel Bullinger 
related to Miss Laura others, quite as full- 
flavoured, of the state of Florentine high 
life under the Grand Dukes, and now and 
then shouted across the table to Mrs. 
Bullinger, who was a trifle deaf, for confir- 
mation. The latter, a big, loud-voiced 
woman, with gamboge hair and a face as 
pink as paint could make it, had a merry 
eye, and this grew the merrier the oftener 
the champagne went round. She grew 
loquacious, too, and at last began to cap 
her husband’s stories for Miss Laura 
Smith’s benefit. Then Mre. Robins ap- 


parently thought it well to give the signal 
for the ladies to retire. 

I walked home to the Temple that night 
with Dick Trimmer. Dick is credited with 


knowing a good deal about the common 
law, though he has very rarely a chance of 
demonstrating his attainments to a judge 
and jury. On this point I cannot speak 
with authority; but I can say that he 
possesses an amazing store of personal in- 
formation about everybody he may happen 
to meet. Monty Lewis, he informed me, 
was afraid to show his face even in Nice, 
so he must be a pretty bad egg; and some 
one, very much like him, was once a 
billiard sharp in Boulogne. The gentle- 
man to whom Mrs, Bullinger was first 
married was still living at Geneva, and had 
never taken the trouble to get a divorce ; 
and it was only recently that the West- 
bourne Parkers had been able to venture 
within the jurisdiction of the Sheriff of 
Middlegex. 

As time went on the dinners at Mrs. 
Robins’s became more and more Anglo- 
Continental. Fresh guests, mostly winter 
habitués at Nice, turned up every week, 
and Laura and Fanny, timidly and with 
many apologies for interfering, besought 
their cousin to be a little more circumspect; 
and their counsel having been rejected, 
brought their visit suddenly to an end. 
Dick Trimmer, with a manner as severe as 
that of a cross-examining senior, asked her 
whether she wished to be cut by the few 





respectable people she knew, requesting 
at the same time never to be asked again 
to meet Friiulein Hirsch, or Mr. Roper, or 
the Westbourne Parkers, or the Bullingers. 
Mrs. Robins became a little angry. She 
and Dick were very good friends. He had 
been kind and helpful to her; and she— 
well, she had been kind to him in return 
in more ways than one, though she did 
not talk about it ; but she did not see that 
there was any reason why he should dic- 
tate to her whom she should or should not 
ask to her house. The Westbourne Parkers 
had arranged a picnic at Maidenhead for 
to-morrow, and go to it she would, let Dick 
say or think what he liked. They had 
always been most kind and polite to her, 
and they would be dreadfully hurt if she 
were to throw them over. Had Mrs. 
Robins ever cultivated the Art of Drop, 
and been gifted with the resolution to | 
apply it to the solution of the present situa- 
tion, it would have been well for her ; but 
she had not, and accordingly she put on her 
best clothes and went to the Westbourne 
Parker picnic. The picnic was a very 
smart one, and the preparations superb. 
The Westbourne Parkers, on this occasion, 
had spared no expense. In the row up the 
river before luncheon, Mrs. Robins was 
assigned toa Captain Campion, who looked 
as if he might have served at some time in 
Colonel Bullinger’s regiment. She did not 
like him at all, and was very glad when the 
row was over; but she had not seen the 
last of Captain Campion. The hostess was 
very careful that they should sit next to 
one another at the feast, and in the course 
of this he became very attentive, and after- 
wards somewhat demonstrative; and then, 
when Mr. Morris, a smart little dark 
gentleman with an aquiline nose, essayed 
some gallant witticisms with the pretty 
widow, quarrelsome and finally pugnacious. 
In short, the unlucky intervention of Mr. 
Morris led to a regular row, and a case of 
assault before the magistrates, Next week 
there was abundant comment in the 
journals of society, and then came the final 
dropping of Mrs, Robins by the few people 
of decent repute with whom she was on 
terms, 

The lesson of all this is that there will 
come times when we must drop certain of 
our acquaintances, if we do not wish to be 
dropped by others who, at least in the 
world’s esteem, are better worth keeping 
in with. Good-nature and toleration are 
all very well in their way, but we must be 
careful as to the subjects to which we 
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extend them. Poor Mrs. Robins now 
learnt all this to her cost. Neither good- 
nature nor toleration was due to the set 
which surrounded her; and, as the result 
of her soft-heartedness, she found herself 
cut by the Hodgkin Hawbucks and others 
of that class—the sheep, so to speak— 
and left entirely to the society of the goats. 
When her circle was relieved of its re- 
straining element, the pace at those little 
] dinner-parties grow distinctly faster. Friia- 
lein Hirsch asked whether she might bring 
a friend who had recently been playing at 
a Parisian theatre, and baccarat was always 
started after dinner with Mr. Montagu 
Lewis as banker, and in a very short time 
the hostess had lost half a year’s income 
at this interesting game. Fraulein Hirsch, 
1 having an inkling, no doubt, that the pace 
was getting too hot to last, took time by 
| the forelock, and sent in to Mrs, R bins a 
long account for professional services ; and, 
when Mrs. Robins protested that she had 
only asked her to sing as a friend, there 
followed a letter from the Friulein’s so- 
licitors threatening ‘summary process. 
Lastly, there was a painful scene with Mrs. 
Westbourne Parker about the ownership 
1 of a lace shawl; and after this Mrs. R bins 
gave way and kissed the rod, and called in 
her cousin Dick to help her to clear her 
house of these birds and beasts of prey. 
The consideration of the Art of Drop is 
not exhausted with the phase just dealt 
with, A man may be as careful as he 
knows how in the selection of his friends, 
and equally prompt in using the drop at 
the first compromising manifestation, and 
still find himself, some fine morning, the 
subject of the process at the hands of a 
friend of whose intimacy he was not a 
little proud; he becomes, in short, the 
droppee instead of the dropper. Most of 
j us have, at one time or another, been 
aroused to the unwelcome and almost in- 
credible fact that certain of our friends are 
learning to do without us; nay, have de- 
monstrated politely, but at the same time 
unmistakeably, that they would rather see 
our faces no more, It is not for a moment 
hinted that, in these cases, the drop has 
been in any way necessitated by any dis- 
play of moral obliquity on the part of the 
victim. It has been applied simply be- 
cause our friends have found other people 
more to their taste than we ourselves are ; 
and, not having room on their visiting 
lists for all, have given us the congé. We 
taste with our gander that sauce in which 
we have often dished up the goose, and do 





not relish it, We may be strong in the 
consciousness of virtue; we may declare 
that, after all, we can do very well without 
these fine weather friends with their grand 
airs ; but the sensation of being dropped is 
& very unpleasant one after all. 

The method of putting the art into 
practice varies with the disposition of the 
operator. Some affect the brutal direct 
process, but the more favourite one is that 
of gradual freezing off. Though the cold 
current is scarcely perceptible at first, it 
soon becomes plain that the wind is set 
north-east, Very often we try to ignore it, 
and to persuade ourselves that the shoulder 
which is turned towards us is at most 
lukewarm. It is an offence to our “ amour 
propre” that any one should find us grow- 
ing less instead of more charming with the 
lapse of time, and it is an universal ten- 
dency to refuse to accept beliefs of this 
unpalatable sort till they are forced upon 
us by the inexorable logic of facts, so we 
frame this explanation and that till we are 
fain at last to admit the bitter truth. 

It is, after all, the way of the world, 
and the application of the first law of 
nature. We may comfort our souls with 
the reflection that those people, by whom 
we have been unfeelingly dropped, have 
been dropped many times themselves, and 
will ba again. It is an unpleasant expe- 
rience, it is true, but it is one of which 
few people die; indeed, the end of my 
story about Mrs. R»bins will show that it 
may sometimes prove a blessing in dis- 
guise. If Mrs. Robins had not been 
severely cut, it is possible she might never 
have been driven to call in Cousin Dick, 
and rid herself entiraly of all her un- 
savoury acquaintance; she might even 
have been captured, income and all, by 
Mr. Roper or Mr. Lowis, and wafted away 
to still shadier surroundings, instead of 
still living on in Bayswater, and giving 
charming little dinners to the right sort of 
people, to which I am frequently bidden 
by little notes signed, “ Yours very truly, 
Florence Trimmer.” 





VENICE IN LENT, 


Ir is just possible that the Venice of 
Olympia may do Venice of the Adriatic a 


good turn, Of course the canals and 
‘‘palazzi” of Keasington under a canvas 
sky are not altogether a revelation, even 
to the Londoner who has not travelled 
from the place of his nativity further than 
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Brighton, But they are realistic as no 
book descriptions can be. True, their 
realism is of the doll’s-house order of 
things; yet even that does not work to 
the detriment of Venice. A small man 
is sufficiently an example of the masculine 
kind of human beings; and in like man- 
ner a city in miniature appeals to persons 
of imagination only in a less degree than 
the city it assumes to represent. 

The Venetians will be charmed to wel- 
come British or other capitalists who may 
be smitten with a sudden desire for a 
residence on the Grand Canal. Here you 
may still buy a palace “ dirt cheap,” as the 
saying is, It is mournful for the surviv- 
ing aristocrats of this very republican 
little city to see the houses of their dead or 
fallen fellow-aristocrats stand empty for 
years in succession, a prey to rats, and 
matted, as to their barred windows, with 
cobwebs as thick as curtains. If they are 
deeply imbued with a sense of what is due 
to their blood, it ought to be even sadder 
to them to see the trade-marks of industrial 
works set up over balconies which were 
wont to bear no more ignoble burdens 
than rich brocades on festa days, or the 
fair forms of the ladies of the house smiling 
down upon the gala scenes of the canal. 
But it cannot be helped, The whirligig 
of time has played Venice many humiliat- 
ing tricks, In comparison with glass 
manufacturers and soap works, a retired 
British tradesman or two will be infinitely 
preferable in the esteem of the high-bred 
Venetian. The new-comer will, at any 
rate, confer a certain agreeable vivacity 
upon the scene, He will keep two or 
three well-built gondolas, with their boat- 
men in his livery, and wearing his crest 
upon their buttons ; he may be hospitable, 
in which case the local aristocrats will put 
their pride in their pockets and help bim 
to drink his wine; and it is at least 
possible he will people the house with 
bright-faced English girls, for the enliven- 
ment of the adjacent balconies: a con- 
tingency, of all others, sweet to the fancy 
of the thorough-going Venetian, who has 
much more heart than head about him. 

Upon the whole, however, Venice, as a 
permanent residence, will not answer 
expectation. It is a city with infinitely 
bewitching moods, as all the.world knows; 
but there is no zeal in its atmosphere, 
little or none of that “tone” which in 
England sets a man working, and after- 
wards makes him congratulate himself that 
he has worked. Even for the unmitigated 
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voluptuary Venice is not nowadays even 
the shadow of what she was. A century 
ago and more she was extremely loose in 
her morals; but life was then so full of 
thrill, and there was such colour in her 
streets, that one could almost forgive her 
the wickedness which then abounded in her. 
Things have changed considerably since 
the Napoleonic era, No one will charge 
Venice, even now, with being a model city 
in matters of morality. But her im- 
morality is accompanied with dulness, 
which makes it unpardonable. Instead of 
bright processions of gondolas, with hoods 
of silk and satin brocade of every con- 
ceivable colour, and with their bodies 
gilded to outblaze the sun, we moderns 
have to put up with the sombre boats one 
knows so well. The silvered hatchet 
prows are a small set-off to their funereal 
appearance. Nor do the inmates of the 
boats on the waters of the lagoon, in the 
tourist season, inspire much enthusiasm. 
Olympia on Saturday afternoon gives one 
a very fair presentment of them. The 
German element, however, is lacking there, 
whereas in Venice it is sure to be strong. 
The burghers of Munich, and the other 
large cities of the north, come south by 
trips, and, with their wives and children, 
endure a curious hour or two on the lagoon 
—for the say of the thing. The children 
dabble their fingers in the water, the old 
folks cry “‘schén!” and “ wunderschén !” 
mechanically, and the damsels of the party 
recline as gracefully and silently as pos- 
sible, and sigh for a Lord Byron, or some 
one equally sentimental, to fill the void in 
their souls. Like enough a cold wind 
blows from the Alps in the midst of this 
water trip. Away flies the forced 
enthusiasm of the mother and father of 
the family ; in a moment all the party are 
enveloped in wraps, and the gondolier is 
bidden to set them ashore without loss of 
time. 

In truth, there are some very cold days 
in Venice at this time of the year. The 
cold, too, is of a kind which will astonish 
even an accomplished Englishman by its 
discomfort. Nota dry, bearable cold, but 
a feeling as if the vapour of a stagnant 
pond were slowly saturating you and every- 
thing else of a porous kind. The fur-coat 
which you are ashamed to wear in England 
you gladly put on in Venice in the early 
months, and you find it a necessity in any 
of the famous churches or buildings which 
you visit, 

A “bora” will complete your growing 
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conviction that the dear old city is one of 
the most tormenting places in the world in 
spring. This gentle wind tears across the 
Adriatic from the mountains behind Trieste 
with such force that you marvel the 
campaniles and pinnacles of Venice can 
stand against it, Its howls are of the most 
doleful kind, and its temperature makes 
you more than ever determined not to lay 
by your fur-coat. When there is a 
“bora” in the air you may notice that 
all knowing Venetians spend about twice 
their usual time at table. They are not 
ordinarily very luxurious livers, because 
money is not plentiful with them; but a 
“bora ” makes them order an extra quarter 
of a litre of the pain-compelling common 
wine, and perhaps light a second Virginia. 
No one sits outside the cafés of the Piazza 
San Marco at such a time. The doors of 
these attractive resorts are kept tightly 
closed, and the old gentlemen at draughts 
or écarté look up, shrug their shoulders, 
and sigh at each new-comer who lets in a 
breath of the keen outer air with himself. 
We in England have our celebrated east 
wind; Venice has its bora. Of the two the 
east wind is the more courteous affliction. 
There are also sirocco days, which 
annoy in other forms. If your friend gets 
up with a very bad temper, snaps all 
your civil remarks in two without apparent 
rhyme or reason, trifles with his morning 
meal instead of eating it, and finally com- 
plains of a “beastly headache,” it is safe 
to ask the waiter or somebody what the 
weather is doing. The answer will probably 
be accompanied with the apologetic shrug 
one soon gets so familiar with. ‘‘ Signore, 
it is a sirocco.” You go outside, Not a 
breath is stirring. You have not walked 
the length of St. Mark’s ere you feel 
relaxed in all your joints. You are taken 
with an urgent and ignominious desire for 
a chair, There are chairs enough if you 
can find them; but the gloom of the 
beautiful old cathedral is so profound, and 
your eyes have got so disused to the nether 
darkness by staring up at the dome and 
windows, that you stumble about in vain 
for awhile. At length you trip over some- 
thing that must be achair. You are right; 
but there is a lady on the chair, or kneeling 
with her arms resting on its back. You go 
a little farther, and fare no better. At 
length you espy an unoccupied seat near a 
column. As well as your weakened legs 
swill enable you, you run towards it, reckless 
of the consecrated building and reminiscent 
of the unbridled trotting about of sacristans 








and others. Once again, however, you are 
disappointed. Another visitor, taken with 
the same dreadful symptoms that make you 
fancy your end is at hand, has been before- 
hand with you. He has approached it 
from the other side of the column, and 
sinks into it with a groan. You have no 
sympathy with his evident pain; you are 
conscious of nothing but your own in- 
creasing debility. Hither and thither your 
anguished eyes gaze in futile quest for the 
support you now need more than ever. Is 
it possible that you can be dying? There 
is a buzzing in your ears, you cannot see 
distinctly, your head is ready to split. As 
& last resource, you crawl the whole length 
of the church, resting at pillars by the 
way, until you reach the choir, “Thank 
Heaven !” you gasp, as you labour up the 
steps and collapse upon one of the seats, 
For a moment or two you are oblivious 
of everything except the gratitude that 
possesses you. Anon, however, you re- 
member that you are at least a quarter of a 
mile from the hotel, and you moan in 
secret at the task that yet remains before 
you ere you can quietly take to your bed, 
send for the English doctor, and compose 
your last will and testament. 

Such is the sirocco in Venice! It is 
really wonderful that these visitations are 
not marked by excessive outbreaks of crime 
in different parts of the city. But the 
Venetians are a mild-natured people, and 
bear their woes with a certain gentle 
heroism. One can hardly doubt that in 
England a sirocco would leave its print in 
the police courts on the day after it, and 
if the pest continued a little longer the 
criminals would get severe sentences, 

It is comparatively trivial that this wind 
wholly obliterates the beauty of Venice. 
Nothing is beautiful to the sirocco. It 
casts its leaden pall over the city, the 
lagoon, and mortal men impartially. You 
can obtain even temporary relief from it 
in one way only—and that is by vilifying 
it. 

Such conditions of the Venetian weather 
in spring are deplorable alike for visitors 
and the Venetians. There will also be 
occasional torrents of. rain with a snow 
squall or two in the train of the “ bora.” 
The fire of enthusiasm must be intensely 
kindled to enable men and women cheer- 
fully to undergo a course of sight-seeing 
attired persistently in macintoshes or far- 
coats. The “ Baedeker” will get wet, and 
the red dye of its covers stays like blood 
upon whatever it touches. The gigantic 
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tombs of the Doges in the various churches 
stream with moisture, and are suggestive 
of rheumatic pains for the living, if not of 
discomfort for the dead. The sacred 
pigeons of St. Mark are visibly thinner 
than they were. Their daily dole is 
enough to keep body and spirit together ; 
but where is the supererogatory fattening 
which in fine weather is one of the delights 
of all parties concerned? No one under 
dull skies cares to invite the birds to perch 
with grimy feet and sopped, bedraggled 
plumage upon shoulder or hand for the 
mere pleasure of such an experience. 
Until the barometer rises, therefore, and 
the sun shines brightly, the pigeons must 
habituate themselves to the short com- 
mons which, during the Lenten season, 
are characteristic of the tables of the more 
scrupulous Catholics among the Venetians, 
their lords and masters. 

We have remarked upon the com- 
parative poverty of Venice nowadays. 
Bearing in mind the words of that subtle 
ancient, Paolo Sarpi—‘‘ Nothing debases 
the spirit more than poverty” — one 


is prepared for the happy - go - lucky, 
irresponsible methods of Venetian life in 
its meaner quarters. 


The excitement of 
the lottery drawing, at the base of the 
Campanile, is another illustration of it. 
There is a deal of picturesqueners about 
the throng assembled here to see if Fortune 
is at last going to be kind tothem. No 
one, except they themselves, know how 
they have to pinch and practise self-denial 
to minister to this vice of speculation 
which makes them sacrifice so many half- 
pence every week in the year. They come 
hither week by week, listen with parted 
lips and throbbing hearts to the ar- 
nouncement of the numbers, and turn away 
with an imprecation, only to find hope 
spring anew in them ere they have gone a 
hundred yards from the Piazz», and to 
make their investments for the next draw- 
ing. But really it is not needful to go to 
Venice to learn the truth of these words of 
Father Sarpi; it is brought home to us 
sufficiently in our own large towns, As a 
matter of fact, the Venetians have, for the 
greater part of the year, compensations of 
climate and cheap markets of conspicuous 
value, The fish of the Adriatic are a by- 
word. One may see them in all their 
radiant splendour in the market by the 
Rialto —— where so much trumpery of a 
less admirable kind is also to be seen— 
as well as on the various quays of the 
water - encircled town, with the gaily 





decked boats alongside in which they were 
caught. 

In connection with this, one remembers 
yet another injunction of the famous 
Father Paul for the maintenance of order in 
Venice. Let provisions be cheap for the 
cemmon people, “ for whoever would make 
them hold their peace must stop their 
mouths.” Of course, in our days there 
is no shadow of State interference with 
the market price of these commodities of 
the poor. Happily, Venice can minister 
to the stomachs of her impecunious chil- 
dren without such unworthy barter as 
Father Paul hinted at. Oa the other 
hand, if the Venetians of the sixteenth 
century were at all like the Venetians of 
to-day, their mouths were not easily 
stopped even by constant stuffing with 
food. No people have a more entire ap- 
preciation of the value of their tongues, 
and the pleasures of speech. 

Much has been made of the growth of 
infidelity among the lower order of Italians 
during the last half-century. That such a 
growth has occurred cannot be doubted. 
It is due to divers causes, of which the 
spread of education and distrust of the 
clergy may be the two priacipal. But no 
one can say with certainty that the 
average Italian is a worse man than he 
used to be in the days when he was the 
abject slave of priestly rule. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it quite so certain as some 
think that his hatred of religion is an in- 
eradicable trait in him. He is still on the 
borderland of enlightenment. When he 
has got a little accustomed to the new 
knowledge that has come like a flood upon 
him, he will probably do the Church and 
himself more justice than at present. 
This applies as much to the Venetian as 
to the Italians of Rome, Florence, and 
Naples, though least of all to Naples. 

With the advance of Lent one has good 
opportunity of seeing that the press calum- 
nies about priests and the Church do 
not prevent the Venetians from crowding 
the old buildings in which their forefathers 
worshipped contentedly. Venice, like 
Rome and Florence, is sure to have some 
famous preacher for the long fast, and the 
skill with which he touches the strings of 
the Venetian intellect excites the stranger's 
admiration. As one stands in the ancient 
church of St. Saviour or the Frari, cheek 
by jowl with the populace, listening to 
the storm of denunciation which breaks¢ 
from the friar in the pulpit (it is evening, 
and Venetian economy has put out all 
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the candles save three or four), one hears | 
sobs and moans on all sides. For half | 
an hour the people of Venice realise to the 
full that they are not what they ought to 


With the termination of Lent, however, 
Venice’s season of matchless beauty may 
be said to begin. When one sees in the 
shop windows those large, swollen, yellow- 
ish cakes called “bocche di dama” (‘‘ladies’ 
mouths”), it is a sign that Easter ia at 
hand. There are eggs everywhere, painted 
magenta and crimson. Better still, there | 
are flowers, too, at every bridge corner in 
the Hyde Park region of the city. Their 
perfume is enchanting. The skies fall in 
with the universal humour, and show with 
ravishing brightness. The lagoon mirrors 
the brilliancy of the heavens, and doubles 
the beauty of Venice’s palaces and churches 
by reflecting them. Visitors come hither 
by the hundred daily, to the contentment 
of every one. The cafés are crowded ; s0, 


too, is the promenade before the Cathedral; 
and the dresses of the promenaders are at 
least magnificent. The gondoliers smile 
from ear to ear throughout the happy 
sunlit day. They have more victims than | 
they dared hope for; and in the evening, | 





when the stars are out, and the moon is | 
over the city, they sing loudly, with a| 
feeling of that indescribable giadness which | 
one inhales with the air of Venice at its | 
best. | 

“ Palaces for sale or hire!” exclaim the | 
property brokers in the ears of the strangers. 


When—it was all so natural, dear— 
The sweet, fair, foolish scheme 
Showed, as life and its stubborn facts drew near, 
A very idle dream ; 
When dazzled by spring’s smiling skies, 
From the fair, false light we had 
In youth's bright eyes, youth’s gay replies, 
You turned, and all was glad ; 
I knew—hush ! vain, fond pleas to say ! 
I knew we had parted that April day ! 


So we are drifting apart, we two, 
And you struck the link in twain ; 

I well believe that you never knew, 
Nor suffered the swift strange pain ; 

Vaguely you think there is something gone 
From the old relationship ; 

Though the lovely ghost of the fair thing lost 
Still glances from eye and lip. 

I knew the death-pang that April day, 

But I held my peace, and you went away. 





THE LAWS OF HOWEL THE GOOD. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART L 


A WET day at the seaside is a dreary 
day to spend, and the driest of dry books 
may then be welcomed as a friend there. 

I base this axiom not on hearsay, but on 
personal experience, having myself quite 
lately passed a woefally wet day at a 
watering-place in Wales—there is really 
something liquid in the mere alliteration— 
and having found some friendly comfort 
in the company of an old law-book, 

After watching for a while the ceaseless 
downpour on the sea, I conceived the 
happy thought that I would spend the 
day in study. But what was I to read? 
The morning papers had not come. In 


If they cannot dispose of the venerable old Wales, the morning papers never do come 
edifices at such &@ season, they may well till the evening. I looked about for books, 








give up the attempt. ‘but could find nothing but some novels ; 





LOST, 


WE are so courteous and kind, we two, 

_ There is not a thing in life 

One would not do, as the other’s due, 
In the crisis of the strife ; 

We would fight each other’s battles still, 
We would stake our trust and truth 

On what each averred, as when hearts were stirred, 
In the glory and glow of youth. 

Yet, I never forget how you went away, 

Smiling and careless, that April day ! 


We keep the sweet old forms, we two; 
We treasure each dear old phrase 

We made when the dream of love was new, 
In the golden summer days ; 

We would not let one trifle slip, 
Of the beautiful fanciful thing, 

Which hope and youth once set to truth 
For love's happy lips t» sing ; 

Yet, smile, and speak, and act as we may, 

I never forget that April day ! 


‘and I somehow feel ashamed of reading 


novels in broad daylight. By a happy 
chance just then the landlady looked in 
for consultation about dinner, which, on a 
wet day at the sea, is, to my mind, a fit 
subject for most careful meditation. She 
promptly said her husband had ‘‘a goodish 
few” of books; and, indeed, he was at 
home, and I should find him in the library 
—which she miscalled “ the kitchen.” 

Mr. Jones, as I may call him, for his 
name was really Jones—and I hope that 
he will pardon me for giving it publicity, 
other Welshmen having come to the same 
nominal inheritance—Mr, Jones, on my 
appeal, placed all his books at my disposal, 
and told me that he had bought them on the 


‘death of the old parson, who, as I re- 


membered, had once preached to me in 


Welsh a sermon which had made a deep 
: impression on my mind, although I candidly 
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confess I did not comprehend a word of 
it. 

Further, learning that I once had been 
a student of the law, Mr. Jones enquired 
if I had studied the Laws of Howel Dda— 
that is, Howel the Good, as we Saxon folk 
may call him. On my owning, to my 
shame, that I had never even heard the 
name of this good gentleman, my landlord 
gave me a big volume, which contained 
the old Welsh text, followed by an English 
version of the laws; and this he very 
strongly counselled me to read, as he 
thought it “ might amuse” me, 

The notion of my looking for amusement 
in a law-book seemed attractive from its 
novelty, for I had never in my youth found 
entertainment in such study. I thought, 
too, that when next I found myself in 
legal company, I might score a point by 
reference to the Laws of Howel Dda; 
whereof I have small doubt that half 
the judges in the land know as little 
as they do of the laws of old Lycurgus, 
or of the ancient Medes and Persians in 
the days of the prophet Daniel. So I took 


the volume gratefully, and studied it till 
dusk; and as it may help to throw some 


light upon Welsh life in the dark ages, I 
have leave to print a digest of my wet 
day’s dry law reading. 

Above a thousand years ago, Howel Dda, 
the son of Cadell, was successor to his 
father as King of Old South Wales; the 
King of New South Wales being then, as 
well as now, a sovereign unheard of. Some 
few years before his death, which occurred 
A.D. 948, or thereabouts, he summoned 
the Archbishop of Menevia, and the chief 
of the clergy, together with six wise men 
from each “‘cymwd,” or county, to meet 
him at the Royal hunting lodge, then 
known as “ Y Ty Gwyn ar Div,” or “ The 
White House on the Tav,” near where was 
built the Abbey of Whitland, in Carmar- 
thenshire. There, after passing all Lent in 
prayer and fasting, having assembled at 
that holy season because then “every 
one should be pure, and should do no 
wrong at a time of; purity”—the good 
King and his counsellors examined the 
old laws; and some they left un- 
changed, and others they repealed, and 
some new laws they enacted. And the 
King and all his wise men denounced their 
malediction, and that of all the Cymry— 
that is, the Welsh nation—upon whomso- 
ever should not obey the laws; and upon 
the judge who acted without knowing the 
law, and likewise the worth of wild and 





tame animals and everything pertaining to 
them. 

With this prefatory menace—a trampet- 
blast to warn the lazy and unlearned— 
Book the First begins with the Laws of 
the Court, Of this there were appointed 
four-and-twenty special officers; the two 
first being the Chief of the Household and 
the Priest, and the list concluding with the 
Queen’s Cook and her Candle-bearer. The 
King’s Cook and his Candle-bearer being 
previously specified, perhaps it may not be 
improper to surmise that their Majesties 
at times preferred to have their meals 
apart, or invited one another to a cosy 
little dinner, to stimulate the rivalry of 
their respective “chefs,” All the Court 
officials were entitled to receive, “ by law,” 
their woollen garments from the King, and 
from the Queen their linen clothing, at the 
appointed times of Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Christmas; and, viewing the big gap 
between the latter festivals, perhaps the 
Royal household were prudently enjoined, 
like our good friend Sam Weller, on receipt 
of his first livery, to be ‘“ wery careful 
indeed” of their Whit-Sunday suit. 

The next three paragraphs of the Laws 
are devoted to the King, the first pro- 
claiming to the world that “the worth of 
the King is his saraad threefold ;” a state- 
ment which is rendered a little more in- 
telligible by the knowledge that a “ saraad ” 
signified a fine for injury or death. That 
kings were precious persons, and that there 
were more than one of them in Wales, is 
patent from the mention of the King of 
Aberfraw, whose saraad was “a hundred 
cows for every cantref”—that is, hundred 
townships—“ in his kingdom, and a white 
bull with red ears to every hundred cows, 
and a rod of gold of the same length as 
himself and as thick as his little finger, and 
a plate of gold as broad as his face and as 
thick as the nail of a ploughman who has 
been a ploughman for seven years.” How 
thick, upon an average, were the nails of a 
Welsh ploughman, after seven years of 
fieldwork in the middle of the tenth 
century? That is a simple question, sug- 
gested by the text, which might be made 
the subject of most interesting debate by 
any of our learned antiquarian societies. 

Of the Queen it is stated that in three 
ways saraad may be claimed for her— 
namely, for violating her protection, or for 
striking her a blow, or for snatching any- 
thing out of her hand—which latter acts 
of rudeness we may hope that the good 
Howel never suffered at his Court. Her 
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saraad was assessed at one-third of the 
King’s, but was to be paid without gold or 
silver ; as though Her Majesty might pos- 
sibly submit to have her ears boxed if she 
could get a nice gold walking-stick or a 
piece of silver plate by it. 

As to the Edling, or heir-apparent of 
the Crown, it is provided that he ought to 
be the son or nephew of the King. His 
seat in the Palace is between the Chief Fal- 
coner and the “ osb ”—meaning, probably, 
the “hospes,” or Court guest—and his 
allowance of meat and drink is to be 
“without measure”: a stipulation which 
may fairly lead to the surmise that at 
times the’good King’s household were put 
upon short commons, 

Next to the Edling in the Court prece- 
dence stands the Chief of the Household— 
an officer presumably endowed with a good 
appetite — his allowance being “three 
messes and three hornfals of the best liquor 
that may bein the Palace.” The Priest 
of the Household ranks second to the 
Chief, but is only to have one mess and 
one hornful of liquor, no provision being 
made for its good quality or bad. Among 
their several perquisites of office, the Chief 
ie once a year to have “four horseshoes 
with their complement of nails,” and the 
Priest is to have his clothing three times 
in the year, and a third of the King’s 
tithe, together with a daily Royal offering 
at mass. He is likewise to have the dress 
worn by the King during Lent, and “a 
fresh horse when necessary from the 
King,” who may have found it needful for 
his comfort to lend his horse at times for a 
preliminary canter when it seemed a little 
fresh. 

The third place at the Court is held by 
the Steward, whose saraad is nine kine and 
nine score of silver. Among the many im- 
portant duties of his office, he is to “ attest 
the liquor” and to “apportion the supper 
silver,” the latter being specified as four- 
and-twenty pence to be given among the 
servants after every banquet whereat mead 
has been drunk. Another of his duties is 
to “swear for the King,” and presumably 
thereby relieve the Royal conscience from 
the burthen of bad language, which, being 
— by deputy, need not defile the Royal 

ips. 

Next comes the Chief Falconer, who 
stands high in Royal favour, his place at 
mess being the fuurth man from the King. 
He is, however, to lodge not in the Palace, 
but in the King’s barn, “lest smoke should 
affect his birds”; and for fear they be 





neglected, he ‘“‘ought only to quench his 
thirst while in the Palace”; where care 
was doubtless taken not to let him drink 
too much. He is to be “honoured with 
three presents” when his hawks shall kill 
a bittern, a heron, or a crane; and he is 
to have ‘a crone (or fourpence) from the 
King’s villains, and once a year a progress 
among them”; this being probably the 
medizval way of sending round the hat. 

The Law in the tenth century can have 
hardly been considered a liberal profession, 
Certainly the Court Judge is by no means 
very generously treated by the Howellian 
Code. He is to ‘administer justice with- 
out fee” to everybody at the Palace; and 
only to “‘ share with the other judges” the 
twenty-four pence given for each lawsuit 
about land. He is, however, to receive 
twenty-four pence from every judge whom 
he may examine; a privilege which must 
have made his learned brethren rather shy 
of coming to his court. He is likewise to 
have “one man’s share of the grooms’ 
silver”; and, as if to prove still further 
what a menial position the poor Judge 
holds in the household, his “ worth” is 
reckoned at six kine and six score of 
silver, which is the estimated value of 
every other servant, counting from the 
Falconer, and the Page—who ranks above 
the Butler—down even to the Candle-bearer 
and the Cook. 

Next under the Judge is named the 
Chief Groom, whose seat is on the other 
side of the screen, next to the King. He 
is to have a fee of fourpence for each horse 
the King may give—excepting from the 
Bishop, the Chief Falconer, and the Jester. 
For a reason why the Bishop is exempted 
from the payment, it is said that “he is 
the King’s confessor, to whom the King is 
to rise and to sit down after him, and to 
hold his sleeves while he shall wash him- 
self.” Castoms which show the courtly 
deference which Kings then paid to the 
Church. 

After the Groom comes the Page, who is 
to have his board and lodging in the bed- 
room of the King. He is to make the 
Royal bed—and he is to carry the King’s 
messages, and to take care of his “ treasure ” 
—which is specified as ‘‘his vessels, his 
horns, and his rings.” He is to have his 
land free, and his horse in attendance, and 
likewise the King’s old bed-clothes—which 
seems rather a poor perquisite for a Court 
officer who owns a freehold and a horse. 
He may give “protection” — that is, 
temporary asylum — like others of the 
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household, the privilege having limits ac- 
cording to their rank. Thus, the “pro- 
tection” of the Falconer is specified as 
being as far as he shall fly his hawk at a 
bird ; while that of the Page is “ from the 
time one goes to get a burden of straw to 
put under the King, and, upon his return, 
make his bed, and spread the clothes 
thereon at night, until he shall take them 
off on the morrow, to convey away an 
offender without pursuit.” 

The eighth of the great persons of the 
Court is the Bard, who, likewise, is to 
have his land free and his horse, and his 
woollen and his linen garments from the 
King and Queen. At the three chief 
festivals the Bard is “to have the clothes 
of the Stewsri”; who, it may be hoped, 
had always a spare suit, Like the Judge, 
he is to have a “throwboard of the bone of 
a sea animal”: the game of throwboard 
being played with a black king and eight 
black men, against sixteen white men—a 
sort of monarchy-against-republic game of 
cheers, Another of his perquisites is ‘a 


cow or an ox from the booty obtained by 
the household from a border country” ; 
whence it seems that cattle-stealing was a 
pastime of the Court. 


Oo those festive 
occasions, ‘' when they share the spoil, he 
is to sing the ‘ Monarchy of Britain’ to 
them”; which may have been a medizval 
“ Rule Britannia,” adapted to the predatory 
spirit of the age. Among his other vocal 
duties he is to “sing three songs on various 
subjects after the chaired bard,” who is 
possibly a professional, and not merely a 
Court singer. If the Queen desire a song, 
the Bard is to sing to her without limi- 
tation—poor Queen—excepting only as to 
the loudness of the songs. It is sensibly 
‘ ordained, however, that on these occasions 
the Bard is to sing ‘“‘in a low voice, so 
that the hall may not be disturbed ”—a 
condition it might, nowadays, at certain 
amateur performances be pleasant to 
enforce. 

The ninth person of Court note is the 
Silentiary, or Husher, whose chief duty 
is to keep silence, and to strike the pillar 
above the Priest when he blesses the food 
and chaunts the “ Pater.” 

Next comes the Chief Huntsman, who is 
to hunt the hinds from the first week of 
February until the Feast of Saint John, at 
Midsummer. On the morrow of that 
festival, ‘‘ stags are to be hunted until the 
calends of winter,” which is rather a vague 
phrase, and presumably elastic in its inter- 
pretation. On the ninth day of these 





calends he is to hunt wild swine until the 
calends of December, and then with the 
other huntsmen, both of covert-hounds and 
greyhounds, he is to ‘‘share the skins,” a 
third of them, however, going to the King. 
Lest sport be spoiled some fine day, by 
reason of the Huntsman being hunted by 
the bailiffs, it is specially provided that 
throughout the hunting season he is not to 
answer any claim “unless he be taken 
before he has risen from his bed and has 
put on his boots.” 

The privilege of “protection” enjoyed 
by the Chief Huntsman is ‘to convey an 
offender so far that the sound of. his horn 
can scarcely be heard,” and that of the 
Mead-brewer, who comes next him, is 
“from the time he shall begin to make 
a vat of mead until he shall tie the 
covering over it.” After the Mead-brewer 
follows the Doctor, or Mediciner, as he 
is called, and next to him the Butler ; so 
that the Doctor very probably points a 
warning finger, as it were, between the 
givers of strong drink. His is a not very 
lucrative vocation, it appears, for he is to 
“administer medicine gratuitously to all 
within the Palace,” and is to have 
“nothing from them except their bloody 
clothes,” unless, indeed, their skulls be 
fractured, or they get a broken limb. In 
such cases, besides the clothes, he is to get 
nine score pence with his food, or else one 
pound without it. Other patients are to 
pay him twenty-four pence, ‘ when he shall 
apply a tent ”—whatever that may be—and 
half that sum for red ointment. Tae only 
other fees named are fourpence for letting 
blood or for applying herbs to cure a 
swelling, and one penny as being ‘' the 
worth of a medical pan.” He is prudently 
advised to take an indemnification from 
the kindred of the wounded person he 
attends, “in case he die from the remedy ” 
employed; and it is significantly added 
that “if he do not take it, let him answer 
for the deed.” It is specifically mentioned 
also, that the worth of the Mediciner is 
six score of silver and six kine, like that of 
the Butler; and lest squabbles should 
arise. between him and his patients, it is 
expressly stated that “his food daily is 
worth one penny half-penny,” a sum which 
nowadays weuld hardly be esteemed by a 
Court doctor sufficient for his board. 

The fourteenth officer is the Doorward, 
or Policeman; who “ought to know all 
the officers of the Court, that he may not 
stop them at the gate.” He is to clear the 
way with his truucheon for the King, to 
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whom also he is ordered to carry messages 
from the gate ; and “he is not to sit out in 
the hall; but on his knees to deliver the 
message to the King.” 

Penultimate among the places at the 
Court is that of the Cook, who, like the 
other officers, is to have his clothing and 
his freehold, and his horse in attendance ; 
though he is to “inhabit the kitchen,” and 
to eat with the servants. By a sensible 
precaution, he is to ‘taste each dish that 
he shall season”; very properly, too, he 
is to bring the last dish himself, and place 
it before the King, and “ then the King is 
to present him with meat and drink,” 
Presumably the Cook, if he serves up a 
bad dinner, is presented with a crust of 
bread and half a hornful of sour beer. 
Perhaps the modern art of cookery might 
somewhat be improved if we revived this 
medieval way of catering for our cooks. 

The Candle-bearer is the last on the 
Court list, but, in his own self-estimation, 
probably not the least. Among many im- 
portant duties, he is to hold a candle 
before the King “ opposite his dish while 
he is eating,” whence it may be guessed 
that a medizyval banquet-hall was not a 
blaze of light. Ho is also to walk before 
the King with a candle “when he retires 
to his chamber,” which may be a courtly 
euphemism for “when he goes to bed.” 
For these and other purposes, the 
Steward is enjoined to furnish “ candles 
without measure,” lest His Majesty be left 
inopportunely in the dark. The Candle- 
bearer likewise is to light, on State ccca- 
sions, all the wax candles in the Palace, 
and he can count among his perquisites 
“the wax he may bite off their tops.” 

Next follow the laws as to the officers 
of the Queen, who are but eight in number, 
being half those of the King. The list begins 
with her Steward, who is to serve her with 
meat and drink, and concludes with her 
Candle-bearer, who, like his fellow-officer, 
is to enjoy the privilege of biting off the 
candle-tops, and like him also has the 
perquisite of all the candle-ends. 

After these come divers rules and sundry 
minute details as to eleven other officers, 
termed “officers by custom,” but who 
must not be confounded with our Custom 
officers, Captain of the Eleven is the 
Groom of the Rein, whose duty is to hold 
the King’s stirrup when he mounts or 
alights, and “always to walk near the 
King, that he may serve him when neces- 
sary ”—a Royal “cropper” being doubtless 
deemed possible. The “ protection” he 





may offer is counted from the time that 
the Court blacksmith shall begin to make 
four horseshoes with their complement of 
nails, until he places them under the feet 
of the King’s horse. 

‘Second is the Foot-holder, who is 
honoured with the privilege of eating 
from the same dish as the King. More- 
over, he may do so “ with his back to the 
fire,” for he is clearly a most favoured 
person at the Court. His important duty 
is to hold the King’s feet in his lap—the 
Palace doubtless being draughty—from the 
time he shall begin to sit at the banquet 
until he goes to sleep. He is likewise 
enjoined to “rub the King,” and during 
dinner-time to “guard him against every 
mischance ”—including, possibly, a choking 
fit from swallowing a fish-bone, or a too 
sudden fit of somnolence caused by a prosy 
speech. 

Next comes the Land-maer, or Bailiff, 
who is to order the field labour, and has 
generally the guidance of the tenants of 
the Court. He is to have their ‘ ebediw,” 
or heriot, and his wife their daughters’ 
“amobyr,” or marriage-fee. He is also to 
get threescore pence from every person 
entering his jail, a privilege which doubt- 
less leads to some abuse, 

The fourth of the Eleven is known as 
the Apparitor, whose office is to “stand 
between the two pillars, with a rod in his 
hand, and watch lest the house should be 
burned whilst the King is at meat.” Be- 
sides his fireman’s duties, he is likewise a 
sort of judge, it being stated that “if the 
Apparitor be sitting, and is insulted while 
causes are trying, he is to have no other 
compensation than a sieve of oats and an 
egg-shell.” His apparition in a house 
wherein a death has taken place must be 
alarming to its inmates, seeing that “ he is 
to have the meat and butter in cut, the 
lowest stone of the quern, the green flax, 
the lowest layer of corn, the hens, the cats, 
the fuel sxe, and the headland or the skirts 
of corn uncut.” 

The Porter is the next, and his services 
are various and his perquisites are vast. 
He is to go on errands throughout the 
Palace gratis, and is to have the remains 
of the cheese he toasts, He is to get ready 
the Palace by lighting the fire and order- 
ing a supply of straw ; and he is to have a 
handful of every small gift, such as fruit, 
and eggs, and herrings, that goes through 
the gate. He is to act as apparitor over 
the “ maertrev,” or demesne; and of the 
pigs captured in pillage, and passing 
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through the gate, he is “to have the sow 
which he shali be able, with one hand, to 
lift by ber bristles until her feet are as 
high as his knee.” He is to summon the 
tenants of the maertrev to work, and 
to spread the skins of the animals killed 
in the Palace; and he is to have his Jand 
free, and his food from the Palace, and his 
dwelling in the gateway ; and—a caution 
to Manx cats—“the animal that comes 
through the gate, without a tail, belongs 
to him.” 

Of the rest of the Eleven, the most 
noteworthy is the Watchman, who may be 
viewed as the wicket-keeper, for he is to 
“‘have his buskins,” or pads, and to keep 
watch by the “ wicket,” otherwise the gate. 
He is specially commanded to sleep in the 
daytime, and “to do nothing without a 
reward ”—a proviso not likely to be over- 
looked in practice, supposing that the 
watchman be duly wide-awake. ‘Some 
say,” it is added, “ that he is to have the 
eyes of the animals slaughtered in the 
Palace”; bat in what way these dead 
eyes are to help him in his watching, 
“Some” do not explain. 

Last, comes the Laundress, and of her it 
is enough to say that her “worth” is half 
that of her brother, and that her “ pro- 
tection” is as far as she can throw her 
washing beetle. 

Then follow sundry matters, which are 
mostly served in triads. For instance, it 
is stated that the “three indispensables ” 
to a King are, his priest, to say grace and 
sing mass ; the judge of his Court ; and his 
household for his commands. Those toa 
“‘gwrda,” or good-man, are his harp, his 
cloak, and his cauldron; and those to a 
‘* taeog,” or villain (that is, tenant), are his 
feet-trough—query, for his own or his pigs’ 
use {—his augur, and his back fire-stone. 
The three things which a King is not to 
share with any person are, “his treasure, 
his hawk, and his thief”; but it is not 
explained how the thief is to be shared, nor 
how the King’s treasure is kept safe from 
his thief. Of the three legal harps—those, 
namely, of a King, a chief of song, and a 
gwrda—the worth of the two first is six 
score pence apiece, and of the latter, half 
that sum. Scholarship, smithcraft, and 
bardism are the three arts which a villain’s 
son is not to learn without leave from his 
lord. How the lords would have stared 
had the villains started School Boards in 
thore medizval days ! 

Finally, it is ordered that whoever 
shall do a wrong in a mother church, let 





him pay to it fourteen pounds, one half to 
the abbot, if he be a divinity scholar, and 
the other half between the priest and the 
community ; and whoever shall do a wrong 
in another church, let him pay seven 
pounds, “the one half to the priest, and 
the other to the parson,” or to quote 
the actual letter of the law, “y nail 
hanner i'r efciriad, a’r lal i'r person”; 
words which clearly make it plain—at 
least, to good Welsh scholars—that, in the 
days of the King Howel, a parson was a 
“ person” different from a priest. 

These are the last words of the first 
book of the Lawr, which is devoted well- 
nigh wholly to the matters of the Court. 
The other two books deal with things in 
general, and are quite as quaintly curious, 
and still more minute in detail; as the 
reader who has patience may gather from 
my next. 
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Sa ee 
CHAPTER IX, 


BrRYDAIN acknowledged Tiny’s intro- 
duction very simply and courteously. His 
manner was rather unusual, always. It 
possessed a certain old-world gentleness 
and thoughtfulness, especially to women, 
which was an odd contrast to the abrupt 
directness both of speech and manner 
belonging to the men and women of to- 
day. 
Something about this contrast seemed to 
catch the attention of the pretty, grey-eyed 
girl, who had bowed rather stiffly and 
languidly as Tiny spoke her name. And 
as she sat down on the sofa, the look of 
slightly scornful forbearance her mouth 
wore altered a little. Tiny said, lightly: 

* You will take care of Miss Farrant, 
Keith, while I look into mother’s proceed- 
ings. And, Miss Farrant,” she added, 
laughingly, “it will be a real charity to 
make my cousin talk. He has been shut 
up by himself so long that he will forget 
how to talk at all if he doesn’t get some 
practice soon.” 

Tiny moved away, with one of her 
light movements which were more like a 
butterfly’s than anything else, and was 
quickly lost to sight among the people in 
the larger room. 
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As Tiny disappeared Miss Farrant turned 
to Brydain. 

“ What does Miss Kingston mean, may 
I ask?” she said, with a little smile, 

Brydain had been considerably annoyed 
at Tiny’s words. 

‘t Making one feel as if one had been in 
a lunatic asylum, or a prison,” he said to 
himself, angrily, and he had instantly de- 
termined that no persuasion or endeavour 
of any girl should “ make him talk,” unless 
he chose. 

Bat at Miss Farrant’s words a little of 
this annoyance faded. After all, he thought 
to himself, it was not her fault if Tiny 
would say silly things. And he could 
not, courteously, revenge his vexation with 
Tiny upon her. So he sat down on the 
end of the sofa—until now he had been 
standing up, with the idea of getting away 
as quickly as possible—and turned towards 
the pretty figure that was sitting ex- 
pectantly at the other end. 

“Tiny is too fond of colouring her 
statements,” he said, lightly. “I’ve not 


been in solitary confinement, though her 
words sounded like that,” 

Miss Farrant had a way of holding 
her sunshade across her knees, and playing 


with the large ivory ring that formed its 
handle, Her small hands twisted it back- 
wards and forwards once or twice now, 
before she said, smiling again : 

“Still, Mr. Brydain, you don’t explain 
yourself ; I must believe there is a mystery 
about your proceedings until you do, you 
see |’ 

Brydain’s eyes were on the tiny hands 
which were playing with the white ring. 
Her glove was taken off from the right 
hand, and Brydain thought vaguely that 
he had never known how pretty women’s 
hands were. But this vague thought was 
only in the background. 

In the nearest part of his consciousness 
he was wondering how to answer her. He 
was so utterly unused to playful conversa- 
tion of any sort, that he found it difficult 
to frame any answer. His first answer to 
her had come spontaneously, and now no 
other would follow. He paused a moment, 
during which Miss Farrant lifted her grey 
eyes to him again, half in wonder. 
Brydain, even though by this time he was 
quite conventionally dressed, in clothes 
that were very different from his ill-made 
country ones, was still, even in outward 
appearance, not like other young men, 
There was something around him that 
seemed, as it were, to cut him off, and 








separate him from them. It was partly 
his artistic personality, partly his uncon- 
ventional life and bringing-up. And Miss 
Farrant kept her eyes on him while she 
waited for his answer, apparently in- 
terested in his appearance. 

“T have been doing a good deal lately,” 
he said, at length, simply and rather 
abruptly. 

“Ah, yes,” Miss Farrant answered, 
letting her eyes fall again, with an expres- 
sion as if the interest had suddenly gone 
out of them; “it’s been a very long 
season, hasn’t it? And a rather dull one, 
I think,” she added. Her ivory ring fell 
from her fingers, languidly. But before 
Brydain could speak, she caught it again, 
and twisted it quickly. ‘ You can’t have 
been going out much, though, if you've 
been ‘shut up by yourself,’ Mr. Brydain !” 
she exclaimed, laughingly, 

“T’ve not been going out; I’ve been 
rather hard at work,” he said, concisely. 
Once more there was a vague background 
to his thoughts ; he was thinking that he 
had never seen a woman quite like this ; 
he had never seen one so pretty, he 
thought, 

“Hard at work!” she said; repeating 
his words so quickly as to show that she 
was evidently too interested to think of 
the discourtesy of the repetition, ‘ Hard 
at work in this heat !” 

“T don’t suppose heat should make one 
idle,” he went on. “But it has been 
dreadful. I never felt such heat. I never 
was in London before in the summer. 
It is because it was so very hot in my 
rooms that I am wasting my time this 
afternoon,” he ended, gravely. 

“Thank you, Mr. Brydain!” said the 
girl, with a mischievous glance and a 
ringing little laugh. ‘I’m so sorry to 
have wasted so much of your time; pray 
don’t let me do so any longer!” and she 
made a little movement as if to rise. 

Brydain, suddenly and overwhelmingly 
conscious of two things—the first that he 
had made a stupid mistake, the second 
that he did not wish Miss Farrant to go 
yet—coloured hotly and painfully as a girl. 

*T beg your pardon,” he said, “I’m 
awfully stupid. But I’m—not used to 
talking to ladies. I do beg your pardon.” 

“ Mr. Brydain,” said Miss Farrant, laugh- 
ing, and twisting her ivory ring quickly, 
“you are quite forgiven, wholly forgiven, 
if you will gratify my curiosity and tell me 
in so many words what it is that you do, 
that is so pressing, and so solitary !” 
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“‘T—oh, I practise a great deal. I am 
having singing lessons,” he said, quickly, 
conscious of distinct pleasure in seeing 
Miss Farrant settle herself back in the 
corner of the sofa and apparently abandon 
her intention of rising. ‘ My master keeps 
me pretty well employed,” he added. 

“Oh!” Miss Farrant said, slowly, “ you 
are having singing lessons. But I think 
you are a deceiver, Mr. Brydain. I don’t 
call singing lessons and one’s practising 
hard work,” 

“Don’t you?” Brydain said, with a 
mixture of eagerness and disappointment 
in his tone. He wanted her to look at 
him again, and to look interested ; and he 
was aware, he did not know why, that he 
was a little hurt at her words, 

“No,” she said, smiling, “Ido not. I 
had singing lessons last season, and I did 
not find it necessary to work particularly 
hard. They never came in the way of 
everything else. But, of course,” she 
added, looking at him with the same 
interest seeming to renew itself in her 
grey eyes, “it’s a matter of opinion, I 
mean one can work hard at anything if 
one likes.” 

“T must work hard,” said Brydain, 
with an emphasis on the second word. 
* Lennard only gives me a year ; and there 
is an awful lot todo before I’m good for 
a beginning, even.” 

Miss Farrant altered her position on the 
sofa suddenly. Sitting straight upright, 
she looked full at Brydain and said, 
eagerly: 

* You are learning with Oscar Lennard ! 
And what do you mean by a ‘beginning’? 
You aren’t—are you going to sing pro- 
fessionally, Mr. Brydain ?” 

“I hope so,” Brydain answered, with 
some excitement in his voice. “ 1’m work- 
ing for that,” 

“You are, really!” said Miss Farrant 
excitedly, “You are going to sing io 
public! Oh, how can you?” 

** How can 11” he repeated, with a look 
of perplexity on his face, “1 don’t under- 
stand,” 

“T mean,” she went on, 
“you must be so very clever ! 


eagerly, 
I know 
very little about music, but I do know. 
enough to know how much you want to 


know for that! 
out?” she ended. 

Brydain laughed a little. ‘Ob, I shall, 
perhaps, make ‘a first attempt’ sometime 
next year,” he said. ‘Don’t call it 
‘coming out,’ it sounds so alarming, and 


When are you coming 





I’m alarmed enough already! And, pray,” 
he added, with a sudden earnestness, 
* don’t call me, or think of me, as ‘ clever,’ 
You can’t think what a fool I am, and I 
can’t tell you. Ask Mr. Lennard !” 

‘Is he nico as a master? I love his 
singing,” said Miss Farrant. 

“He's the only master I ever had,” 
Brydain answered, ‘so I can’t make com- 
parisons ; but I think he teaches splendidly, 
and I owe him all my chance, I never 
thought of singing before I came to London 
and met him.” 

“You do not live in London, then ?” 

There was something in Miss Farrant’s 
tone which took from the words any sem- 
blance of curiosity. They were very 
evidently the outcome of a sympathetic 
interest, and a wish to draw him out on 
the subject of himself. Brydain was all- 
unconscious of this, however, and turned 
to her with the simple directness which 
was natural to him. 

“No, I came to London in April only,” 
he said. ‘My home is in Scotland.” 

“In Scotland!” she said. “I think I 
might have known that. Your name sounds 
Scotch, Mr, Beydain.” 

‘Perhaps my voice sounds Scotch,” he 
added, smiling. “Tiny often tells me I 
can’t speak English.” 

“T hadn’t noticed that,” she said, smiling 
in return. ‘Is it a pretty part of Scotland 
—your home ?” she added. 

“T hardly think English people would 
call it pretty,” he said. ‘It is in a bleak 
part of Perthshire.” 

“Ah!” she said, with a little shiver. 
“T don’t wonder you came to London, 
then,” 

‘‘T came to London to work,” Brydain 
answered, instantly. He did not know that 
there was a sudden sharpness in his tone ; 
a quick decision which he had not before 
shown in his manner. Miss Farrant ap- 
parently felt it, however. She did not 
speak for a moment or two, and when she 
did, it was not of Scotland. 

** Have you heard much music since you 
came to London?” she said. “ But of 
course you have, if you are learning singing. 
I suppose hearing music is part of the neces- 
sary training ?” 

“Yer,” he answered. “It is, more or 
lese, and l’ve heard a good deal. Last 
week I heard what I liked better than 
anything I’ve ever heard in my life,” he 
said, enthusiastically, “I went to hear 
‘ Lohengrin.’ ” 

“Oh, did you!” answered the girl, 
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quickly. “I envy you. I do so want 
to hear it. It sounds very stupid, but my 
mother doos not care for Wagner, and will 
not go to hear him. So I cannot. But 
I do long to, simply.” 

“Tt’s magnificent!” said Brydain. And 
his whole handsome face lighted up with a 
rekindling of the feeling that had carried 
him fairly out of himself under the in- 
fluence of the music he spoke of. He was 
silent for a moment or two; and while 
Miss Farrant played with her ivory ring, 
Brydain studied the pattern of the carpet 
intently, and seemed to be turning over 
something in his mind. 

Suddenly he looked up. “If I arranged 
with my aunt and cousins to go,” he said— 
“there’s another performance next week— 
could you come with us—with them, Miss 
Farrant ?” 

She looked up quite as suddenly. “I 
should like it of all things,” she said, 
eagerly, ‘I am sure I could arrange with 
mother to let Mrs. Kingston take me. 
But—” she hesitated a littlh—‘ we don’t 
know Mrs. Kingston very well, Mr. Brydain. 
She may not care to chaperon me about,” 
she ended, with a little laugh. 

“Oh, Vil arrange that,” said Brydain, 
with a qu‘ck interest and enthusiasm in his 
voice. “I am sure my aunt will be only 
too Oh, Tiny!” he said, breaking off 
very suddenly as that butterfly-like little 
personage fluttered into the back drawipg- 
room, “ you are just what I wanted-——” 

She interrupted him. 

“T’m glad to hear it, Keith. Bat you 
are just what I wanted. Mother says 
she hasn’t seen you yet this afternoon. 
Has he been good, Miss Farrant ?” 

Before Miss Farrant could answer, 
Brydain spoke, 

“Tiny, I want to arrange this,” he began ; 
and then he told her, in a few words, of 
his project about ‘ Lohengrin.” 

“Come, both of you, and see mother 
about it,” was Tiny’s response, 


CHAPTER X. 


“DEAR AND RESPECTED SIR,—My right 
arm, by the decrees of Providence, has been 
stiff with rheumatism, or you would have 
received this letter long since. I would 
have desired the lass Marjory to pen it, for 
she is excellent in her handwriting for a 
southern brought-up ; but from day to day 
I looked for improvement of my own 
powers, which, being arrived, I will now 
put into use, 





“You will have kenned from my letter a 
month since that all went well at Brydain ; 
I will not require to repeat those words. I 
sold, yesterday was a week, the calf of the 
young Alderney to Moor Farm; he will 
have paid me a fair price for it. He is to 
bring hither the ten pounds to-morrow. 
It is a sinful waste of money on his part, 
though I forbore to mention the same; for § 
he of a certainty will let it die through wrong } 
feeding, for a mair feckless fule I never 
kenned. He will also require a reduction in 
his rent ; but this I have refused him, wait- 
ing your pleasure ; and you will please to 
deny it. Susan Mackenzie has redd the Great 
House well, and she keeps it in a state of 
cleanliness ; the mair conscientiously that I 
watch her ways. Batshe is a good woman, 
and she daily does her duty by your 
interests, Beydain. The lass works also, 
though she is mair for reading than I 
thocht likely. I found her three days 
syne in the library with the ungodly 
books you fetchit from London in coloured 
backs. I forbade her to look on them, 
and gave her reading more fitting, but she 
has done more sewing work since. What 
will you be at present doing, Brydain ? 
Is your mind still set on the music? A 
most extraordinar’ and withal light-minded 
way o’ parsing time! find it. But ye were 
aye for ganging your ain gait. There are 
but few mornings when I dinna meet 
James Macgregor, and ask if he carries 
news of you. Your ever faithful and 
obedient servant, 

* DONALD MACKENZIE.” 

“P.S, — Brydain, I ask ye, are ye 
keepin’ from women, and a’ their wiles and 
havers ?” 


Brydain was sitting at breakfast in his 
rooms as he read this letter. When he had 
finished it, he laid it down, with a little 
smile in the corners of his mouth, and took 
up the envelope again. It was directed, 
as Mackenzie’s former letters had been, to 
“The Laird of Brydain,” followed by the 
London address, most minutely copied 
from Brydain’s own instructions, down to 
the district letters. After this, however, 
Mackenzie, thinking, apparently, to make 
assurance doubly sure, had _ inserted 
“England” in a cramped hand in one 
corner. The whole effect was comic in its 
incongruity. Brydain’s smile deepened, 
and turning back to the letter, he read it 
through once more. He read it this 
second time half-aloud, dwelling lingeringly 
and almost affectionately on every turn of 
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expression where the stiff and painstaking 
English of which Mackenzie was incon- 
sistently proud had slipped back into the 
more natural speech of all his life. And 
the smile which had deepened grew very 
tender, and the curves it made round 
Brydain’s mouth were thoughtful. 

His mind wandered from his breakfast 
and from the hot room. The heat had by 
no means decreased, and even now, at 
half-past eight, with the windows wide 
open and the sun-blinds down, the glare 
and suffocation were almost unbearable. 
Brydain forgot it, though. For the moment 
he only thought of Mackenzie, He saw 
the cool evening shadows in the great 
kitchen where Mackenzie had, in all 
probability, sat at the table in the window 
to write to him. He saw, with a smile, 
Mackenzie taking the novels away from 
his poor little niece, and he laughed out- 
right as he wondered if the “ fitting 
reading” were “Josephus,” which work was 
to Mackenzie all a mortal could desire in 
the way of light literature. He saw, witha 
curiously tender look in his blue eyes, Mac- 
kenzie meeting the postmanashe crossed the 
moor just below the pine avenue ; and, as 
he ended the letter, he resolved that he 
would try to make time to write more 
often, letters that should interest Mac- 
kenzie, and not consist solely of business. 
With this in his mind, he laid it down, 
and took up his only other letter, It was 
a little note, on rough-edged paper, with a 
monogram. 


“DEAR KEITH,” it ran, “I am so glad 
to hear you have got the box. Will you 
come round to dinner at half-past seven ? 
That will give us time, I think. I have 
asked Miss Farrant to do the same, and we 
can all go together. From 

“TINY.” 


Brydain laid this down without a smile, 
even at Tiny’s abrupt and characteristic ter- 
mination. He was too absorbed in arranging 
his engagements for the day to smile. The 


box was for “Lohengrin.” He had set to 
work to get it on bis return from the At 
Home in Weymouth Street three days 
earlier, and had received it the day before. 
He had written to let Tiny know, and 
asked her to settle everything else, and 
her note was the result. 

But before he could think over any of 
the details he must, he told himself, plan 
out his time so as to get all his usual 
evening work done in the day. He was 





determined that the “holiday,” as he 
called it, which he had so hurriedly planned, 
should cost him no sacrifice of work. It took 
him all the time during which he finished 
his breakfast, and a good ten minutes 
afterwards, to arrange this. But he did 
arrange it, and, pushing his chair hurriedly 
away from the table, he took up both his 
letters and rang the bell to have the table 
cleared that he might set to work as soon 
as possible, 

The long, hot hours of the July day 
crept on, and Brydsin worked hard and 
energetically through them all. The only 
breathing space he allowed himself was 
half an hour after luncheon, during 
which he smoked and tried to read a 
novel by the wide-open window. But 
his novel-reading did not last long. He 
threw the book down after two or three 
minutes, and gave himself up to a vague 
feeling that had been struggling in his 
mind all the morning, coming to him, 
as it were, through his singing exercises, 
and mixing itself indefinitely with all his 
work, The feeling was almost too vague 
to be defined as such ; it was rather to be 
called a consciousness—a consciousness of 
his curious position between two different 
lives. He felt like a man standing on a 
boulder of rock between two streams, with 
his eyes fixed steadily on the one he meant 
to follow, while in his ears was the rushing 
of the other. 

The two lives and the two streams were 
exemplified by his two letters of the 
morning. He did not think all this out 
definitely, though; nor had he any 
sensation of either content or regret. His 
feelings were simply vague, and consisted 
chiefly of an indefinite unrest, and in- 
capacity for settled thought or reading, 
which made him glad rather than other- 
wise to hear the clock strike half-past two. 
At the sound he rose, flung away the end 
of his cigarette, and resolutely took up 
his afternoon’s work. 

At a quarter past seven Brydain was 
shown into the Weymouth Street drawing- 
room, The summer evening light crept 
into the cool, shaded room, and then 
became quite dim, except in one corner. 
This was a corner arranged with cushions, 
and a very wide, low sofa, so well disposed 
that the whole corner seemed to form one 
inviting lounge ; and here the dim evening 
light was scattered and broken up by the 
light of a group of wax candles placed 
against the wall. Exactly under the 
candles, seated on the sofa, were Tiny, 
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and a little figure in a pale silk gown. 
The former jumped up to meet him. 

“You're delightfully punctual, sir,” she 
said. ‘ Mother will be down directly ; so 
will Rachel. Miss Farrant and I are 
amusing each other. Come and help us.” 

She drew Brydain towards the corner. 
The little figure rose as they came, and a 
picture of which he was unconscious at 
the time printed itself on Brydain’s 
mind, Miss Farrant’s gown was so pale 
that it was impossible to say whether it 
was a faint pink, a faint yellow, or a faint 
green. All these colours seemed to flash 
out at once in it as she moved. In her 
dark hair was a diamond star, and round 
the pretty brown neck was a narrow 
circle of brilliants. The flash, and the 
colour, and the lovely soft dark colour of 
the girl herself, were lighted by the pale 
candles and outlined against the back- 
ground of cushions. She held out her 
hand to Brydain. 


“How do you do?” she said, brightly. 
“T’m looking forward to my introduction 
to Wagner more than I can tell you 

“Here, Keith!” said Tiny, indicating 
a place beside herself, ‘‘come and sit 
here and tell Miss Farrant the story of 


1” 


‘Lohengrin.’ I’ve tried, but I’ve not got 
on very well, I’m afraid.” Brydain accepted 
her invitation, as far as sitting beside her 
was concerned; but he did not instantly 
acquiesce in her second proposal. 

He was vaguely conscious that he did 
not wish to concentrate his mind upon 
anything. He wanted simply to look at 
Miss Farrant in her pretty gown, and to 
listen to her low-voiced chatter to Tiny. 
But courtesy made him put these vague 
feelings aside instantly, and try and 
meet Tiny’s wishes by gathering up 
the “ Lohengrin” story in a collected and 
coherent form. But, before he had com- 
pleted this—before he had made more than 
the veriest beginning, he was interrupted 
by the entrance of Mrs. Kingston and 
Rachel. The former looked very well in 
handsome evening dress ; Rachel, who in- 
tended, as she expressed it, “to keep 
father company at home,” was a contrast 
to the others, in her plain black dinner- 
gown. 

During dinner, Brydain had no oppor- 
tunity for carrying on the broken-off 
story; nor did any occur until they were 
all four in the theatre waiting for the 
overture to begin. Their box was in an 
excellent place, nearly in the middle of 
the second tier, Mrs. Kingston and Miss 





Farrant were in the two corners, and 
Tiny between them. As she sat down, 
and following the example of the two 
others, gave Brydain her cloak to hang 
up for her, Miss Farrant gave him at the 
same time a little smiling look of entreaty. 

“You might tell us the rest of the story 
now,” she said, “if Mrs. Kingston doesn’t 
mind.” 

Mrs. Kingston smiled an assent, and 
Brydain turned round quickly. But before 
he had time to draw his chair towards 
him and sit down, the overture began. 

“ Hush!” he said, almost involuntarily, 
and equally involantarily he, still stand- 
ing, stretched out his hand and grasped 
the back of Miss Farrant’s chair. He 
stood perfectly still, with his hand 
resting on it; apparently no thought of 
sitting down, or of anything but the music, 
was present in his mind. 

When the overture was ended Brydain 
gave a long, deep breath, and looked down 
at Miss Farrant. ‘ What do you think of 
Wagner now ?” he asked, eagerly. 

She looked up at him with her large 
grey eyes shining and bright. “I want 
to hear some more,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

‘‘OF course you do,” struck in Tiny, 
reassuringly, ‘I never knew any one so 
impatient as Keith is! How can you tell 
yet if you’re going to like it or not ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that. I meant I 
did like it,” she answered, with a quick 
little glance, But though the words were 
spoken to Tiny, the glance was directed to 
Brydain. He caught it instantly, and 
acknowledged it with one as quick, and 
containing an instant comprehension. He 
draw up a chair the moment after, and 
sat down between Tiny and Miss Farrant ; 
but apparently unconsciously he drew it 
much nearer to the latter than to Tiny. 

At the end of the first act Tiny in- 
stantly engrossed Brydain in a discussion 
as to the identity of some one in the 
stalls, whom she declared to be Mr, 
Lennard. Brydain talked of the proba- 
bilities for a few moments, and then he 
turned from her for a much more eager 
discussion on the voice of the Lohengrin 
of the evening with Miss Farrant. 

When the next opportunity for speech 
occurred it was this conversation that he 
resumed, as if it had been only tempo- 
rarily broken off. He talked to Miss Farrant 
about the music; about Wagner; about 
music in general ; talking with a curiously 
unconscious eagerness and interest. 
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Tiny, who had grown tired of investigat- 
ing the occupants of the stalls by this time, 
appealed to him once with a question ; but 
her question was unanswered, for it was 
apparently unheard, either by Brydain or 
by Miss Farrant. She stared at them both 
for a moment rather blankly, and then a 
flush of amused comprehension came over 
her face, and she lifted her eyebrows in a 
significant little smile. The smile was 
directed to her mother, but Mrs. Kingston’s 
customary placidity had culminated by this 
time in what she called “enjoying the 
music with her eyes shut,” and Tiny had to 
keep her smile and her amusement to 
herself. 

As the evening went on this amusement 
on her part deepened. Tiny did not, 
in any subsequent interval, again interrupt 
or break in in any way upon her cousin's 
conversation with Miss Farrant. She only 
watched the two, while with each look the 
mischicvous fun in her sparkling eyes 
became rapidly more and more pronounced. 
Another smile, as irrapressible and as signi- 
ficant as the first, passed over Tiny’s face 
when, at the end of the Swan Song, Miss 
Farrant lifted her eyes, all alight with 
excitement, to Brydain, and said, with a 
sort of sigh of enjoyment : 

“You don’t know how grateful I am to 
you for bringing me to hear it,” 

Whereupon Brydain answered, simply 
enough, and apparently with no conscious- 
ness of the presence or ever existence of 
any one else : 

“No; it is I who am grateful to you for 





giving me one of the most delightful even- 
ings I ever spent,” 

A quarter of an hour later they were 
moving slowly along the corridor towards 
the entrance. Brydain was occupied in - 
looking after Mrs, Kingston, and Tiny was 
behind with Miss Farrant. The latter 
seemed disinclined to talk; and after her 
brief reply to Tiny’s question as to “ how 
she liked Wagner now,” the two relapsed 
into silence. Tiny drew her cloak around 
her with a little characteristic excited 
gesture, and her eyes sparkled faster than 
ever. 

When the entrance was reached and 
Brydain had found the Kingstons’ carriage, 
he put his aunt and Miss Farrant into it 
first, and then came back into the theatre 
for Tiny, who had become separated from 
the other two by a sudden movement of 
the crowd. She was waiting for him at 
the foot of the staircase, her white cloak 
drawn so closely round her face that little 
else but her dancing eyes were visible. 
She took his arm in silencs; but before 
they had gone more than two or three steps: 

‘‘ Keith,” she said, in a low, mischievous 
tone, “ you and Miss Farrant are losing no 
time, I shall like her ever so much for a 
cousin,” 

Brydain started so violently that Tiny’s 
hand almost fell from his arm. He did 
not speak one word in answer. He put 
her into the carriage in silence, and then, 
with the briefest possible good night, he 
walked away into the darkness with a 
strange look in his eyes. 





Now Ready, 
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